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in 1789, all France was invited to formulate its griev-
ances, those grievances took a very practical shape.
The cahiers of 1789, in so far as they reveal the mind
of France, and the revelation is certainly authentic
and comprehensive within the sphere of public policy,
are very realistic documents. The men who compile
them do not argue from first principles. They do not
say, " We must have Equality, Liberty, Fraternity ! "
They do not demand a republic or make any pro-
fession of principle inconsistent with the continuance
of the French monarchy. They nowhere demand
the abolition of the nobility or clergy as separate
orders of the State. Most of the cahiers express a
wish that the Catholic religion should remain the State
religion. " France/1 says M. Champion, who has read
more of the cahiers than anyone else, " remains so
profoundly Catholic that she has much difficulty
in ridding herself of her ancient intolerance/' It
is not only the Church which ten years after the death
of Voltaire with difficulty resigns itself to the edict
in favour of the protestants and wishes that " the
national religion should preserve all its privileges as
the State religion " ; this view is shared by a great
portion of the Third Estate. In general, while admit-
ting that protestants should obtain civil rights and
that they should be qualified to hold certain appoint-
ments, it refuses them any place in the judicial
administration, in educational work, or in the police.
They are to have no churches, no public assemblies
or ceremonies ; they must keep silence on religious
questions. There is indeed a whole revolution
contained in the cahiers, but it is not a republican
revolution. France desires a better administration,
a better judicial system, the abolition of privilege,